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In May last, in The Classical Journal, 6.330-342, 
Professor Kirtland contributed an article entitled 
The Consequents of the Commission's Report. He 
was able to announce that 56 Colleges and Univer- 
sities had accepted the requirements set by the 
Commission, with certain slight modifications, in- 
deed, in some cases, but in the main with cordial 
approval. 

He said, however, that the new requirements had 
met with one serious check in the attitude of the 
New York State Education department. This De- 
partment published in 1910 a syllabus for secondary 
schools in which the Commission's definitions of the 
requirements were printed in full, but on the ground 
that the New York schools were not ready for them 
certain modifications of the requirements were made 
for the schools, in two directions. More work was 
prescribed and the work not prescribed was to be 
done at sight. Professor Kirtland thought that this 
was a misinterpretation of the Commission's re- 
quirements ; for, in his opinion, the commission in- 
tended that an amount of Latin equivalent to what 
had been formerly read should still be read inten- 
sively as before, but that the definite prescriptions 
should be reduced. In Professor Kirtland's view 
sight translation when done should be over and 
above the stated amount of reading. 

If this is the correct interpretation of the re- 
quirements of the Commission then it is evident 
that no particular relief would be experienced by 
the schools in following the Commission's report. 
But there is another point of greater importance. 
The action of the New York State Department af- 
fects all the public schools in the state. So far as I 
know it is the first action on the part of any public 
school system. The requirements of the various 
colleges apply primarily to those schools that pre- 
pare for the colleges and to the comparatively small 
number of students that enter from the High 
Schools. But the problem of Latin teaching is much 
more extensive than that. It affects the work of 
thousands upon thousands of the pupils in the High 
Schools who never go to college. In view of this 
the action of the New York State Department in- 
stead of being a check to the Commission's require- 
ments is the very greatest step that has yet been 
taken. Under it all the pupils in the public schools 
in New York State have the opportunity to be 
trained in Latin in a rational and progressive man- 
ner. The old system of cramming four books of 



Caesar in a year without regard to anything but the 
daily rate of progress can be abandoned. Intensive 
study can be restricted in amount with correspond- 
ing increase in efficiency and the training in sight 
translation of Latin to which all teaching ought to 
look can be made a serious part of the course. 

I infer that the chief difficulty in Professor Kirt- 
land's mind is this very one of sight translation. In 
that the teachers in our schools do need some guid- 
ance. Not infrequently the method used is the 
following. A teacher having a certain part of the 
class period free proceeds to read with the class 
some Latin that the pupils have not seen. He as- 
sists the pupils to a kind of rendering by giving 
them the meanings of the words that they do not 
know, by prompting them as to constructions which 
seem to be beyond their power, and in effect by doing 1 
the work for them. The pupils never tee again what 
they have read and they have merely gone through 
an apparent exercise in sight translation for a few 
minutes. This picture is not overdrawn. It may be 
verified at almost any time. Now, sight translation 
of this kind is practically valueless. Furthermore, 
it is not really sight translation at all, and if the 
schools were going to introduce sight translation 
after this fashion there might be reason to lament 
the Commission's report. But such an interpreta- 
tion cannot long exist. Pupils who read at sight 
in this way will not be able to pass a sight examin- 
ation. Their reading power will not have been de- 
veloped and inasmuch as failure in the sight trans- 
lation involves total failure, according to the Com- 
mission's requirement, to continue such a method in 
sight translation would be disastrous to the teacher. 

Sight translation in reality should be a method of 
preparation of a lesson, not an exercise in itself. 
Pupils should be led to think out the meanings of 
words from stems they already know, to gather the 
meaning of sentences, not merely by a knowledge of 
words but by inflections of noun and verb. Proper 
phrasing in reading should be important and many 
other matters which the class-room practice would 
bring up. But above all every passage thus read at 
sight should be reviewed at home. It might well 
be the subject of intensive study but in any case it 
should be re-translated in class. Only in this way 
can pupils be led to develop the habit of reading 
accurately at sight. 

If this practice is followed, it would seem to make 
very little difference whether the New York State 
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Department has interpreted the Commission's re- 
quirements in the way that Professor Kirtland does 
or not. The main object, namely, a close study of 
certain particular writings and the ability to read 
at sight, the two objects which progressive policy 
now demands for Latin, would be attained. Further- 
more, the additional requirements of the State De- 
partment do not involve any lack of uniformity and 
thus do not militate against the main purpose for 
which the Commission was constituted. In fact they 
are much less reactionary — if they may be called 
reactionary — than the modifications of Stanford Uni- 
versity which allow Terence's Phormio in addition 
to the authors set by the Commission. 

Professor Kirtland should remember that the con- 
ditions in the public schools of New York are not 
those prevailing in private schools or in other pub- 
lic schools in the United States. If by means of the 
compromise suggested by this syllabus we can in 
this state work toward the full realization of the 
Commission's desires much will be accomplished, but 
if the new requirements had been adopted completely 
in this great state and had then been followed by un- 
successful results the work of the Commission 
would be entirely undone. G. L. 



PROTASES-CATEGORY VERSUS FACT 

Pigeon-holes for thought are useful; but when the 
pigeon-hole usurps ownership and ousts the thought, 
it is sometimes a sign that it is desirable to construct 
new pigeon-holes, and incidentally to employ a bet- 
ter style of architecture. Some of us are used to 
'ideal' protases. Others, if they should make us a 
friendly call, would think themselves at home, ex- 
cept in name, among our 'possible' cases. Still others 
dwell in similar style among 'less vivid future' con- 
ditions. 

One eminent grammarian would discard 'condi- 
tions' altogether, and revel in 'assumptions'. But in 
his pigeon-hole of 'ideal assumptions' our first think- 
er would rub his eyes in vain to discover his where- 
abouts; for these 'ideal assumptions' include those 
in which the 'ideal certainty' is often a certainty 
that the supposed case is 'unreal'! — shall we call it 
an unreal ideality? or an ideal unreality? 

We dally with 'logical conditions'. Is it any less 
logical to say, If I hadn't come, I shouldn't be here, 
than to say, If I came, I am here? We read of 
'conditions of fact' as an inclusive term for all in- 
dicative protases. Are we then to make no discrim- 
ination between the assumption of an actual fact as 
such, like this, Si hoc post hominum memoriam con- 
tigit nemini, and the supposition which we cannot 
know to be a fact, and which may indeed be untrue, 
like this, Si f rater tuus, tuus avunculus vivit ? Again, 
we stake our grammatical reputation upon the state- 
ment that conditions contrary to fact are always ex- 
pressed by secondary tenses of the Subjunctive, only 
to hasten to admit in notes and exceptions that pri- 



mary tenses also are used for this purpose. When 
you think of it, must not every protasis express 
either a fact or not a fact? something either real or 
unreal ? 

If one is to dare speak irreverently of these sacred 
shibboleths, this might seem the favorable moment, 
when the question of a more uniform terminology in 
matters grammatical is already above the horizon. 
If we cannot agree in a given language, how can 
it be expected that the 'ancients' and the 'moderns' 
are going to get together in terminology ? 

The excuse lies in the subtle distinctions that must 
be made; but the excuse is hardly sufficient to justify 
the fact that the analysis and classification of prota- 
ses by schoolmen is often vague, arbitrary, or incor- 
rect. How much more difficult must it be then for 
the schoolboy to distinguish accurately such cases as 
the following? 

If Roosevelt is elected to a third term, his friends 
will be elated. 

If Roosevelt is our only living ex-President, it 
does not follow that he will ever live in the White 
House again. 

If Roosevelt is eating his dinner, he is engaged in 
the processes of mastication and delutition. 

If Roosevelt is on a hunting trip, he uses his rifle. 

If Roosevelt were in the White House he would 
be in Washington. 

If Roosevelt were to be elected to a third term, he 
would be in Washington. 

If one must hesitate and think twice in classify- 
ing such sentences in his own language, how much 
more difficult is the problem in so complex a tongue 
as the Latin ! 

How is this matter being presented to the youth 
of America? Examples of faulty classification from 
recent text-books show the disastrous result of at- 
tempting to pigeon-hole under certain theoretically 
inclusive categories many diverse facts or phenom- 
ena: 

(i) Here is a very neat little elementary Latin 
composition book, published in 1909. It divides con- 
ditions into three kinds, and describes the first of 
the three as "Conditions of Fact". Four exam- 
ples are cited to illustrate this category: 

(a) hi, si quid erat durius, concurrebant, if any 
extra hard fighting was going on, these men would 
run up. 

(b) si quid vult, ad me venire oportet, if he 
wishes anything, he ought to come to me. 

(c) si obsides mihi dabuntur, pacem vobiscum 
faciam, if hostages are given to me, I will make 
peace with you. 

(d) haec si enuntiata erunt, gravissimum suppli- 
cium de nobis sumet, if this is announced, he will 
inflict upon us the severest punishment. 

All this is entirely lucid and orthodox, with the 
exception of the fundamental proposition that these 
are conditions of fact. As a matter of fact, in only 



